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day in hell because there are; thousands Si people J 
just like me who are being treated like trash for 
having believed in this country so much that we 
would go blindly into battle to do their killing 
for them® 

The government doesn’t even give us enough to 
live on when we don’t have enough of our bodies left 
to get a job® And getting a job as a disabled vet- 
eran is not an easy thing to do because whole vet- 
erans aren’t able to get jobs® The largest group 
of unemployed in this country are Vietnam-era vet- 
erans and then when you think of those of us who are 
disabled--where does that leave us? 

WHAT HAS. -THE NAME GRANGE FROM WAW TO WAW/WSO 
MEANT CONCRETELY? 

It really didn’t affect much because before the 
name change, in Aprils the change had already been 
effected® Women were doing a lot of the real hard 
shit work in the organization and vets were running 
around being vets® "X' J m a vet, I don’t have to type, 

I have to give a speech" --“'that srort of thing® "I ! m 
going out and have people look at me with my jungle 
jacket on®" There were a lot of people who were 
just tripping off on the image of being in WAW but 
when itccame^down to the hard gut level work of or- 
ganizing, they didn’t want to do it® 

AS VETS, YOU’VE BEEN ACCORDED A LOT OF RESPECT 
BY PEOPLE WHO HAVEN 5 *T BEEN REACHED BY THE. MIX -WAR 
MOVEMENT BEFORE® NOW THAT THE ORGANIZATION ISN’T ALL 
VETS, HOW DO. YOU THINK THAT IT WILL EFFECT THE OR- : 
GANIZATXON? 

We did and have always got a great deal of re- 
spect from people® In many ways I think that’s ri- 
diculous--! was born with the right to speak, you 
don’t have to earn it by going to war® This country 
owes it to you® It isn’t a privilege® 

But it certainly is true that people do give 
vets respect because "he’s earned his right to 
speak"® So nonQvet members of the organization are 
going to have to be educated, to know their facts, 
be able to present them articulately and intelligently® 

One day this organization will turn into the 
Winter Soldier Organization— that ’ s inevitable be- 
cause, with the exception of the CIA, there are no 
uniformed Vietnam veterans coming home now® We’re 
going to have to build a base of respect, by inte- 
gration of vets and non-vets® Hopefully people will 
see "Well by s God, you don’t have to have killed 
somebody to have an intelligent view on the wariin 
Vietnam®" -30- 
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~ "IT'S REAL AND THE PEOPLE IN WAW/WSO ARE REAL": 

' AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN MUSGRAVE , 

A REGIONAL COORDINATOR OF WAW/WSO 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: August Si* 8 members of the 

Vietnam Veterans Against the War/Winter Soldier 
Organization (WAW/WSO) were completely acquitted 
of all charges against them- -charges of conspiracy 
to incite to riot at the Republican Convention last 
summer in Miami- 

The months since the first WAW/WSO people 
were subpoenaed to the grand jury in Florida which 
eventually issued the indictments have been hard* 
not only for the Gainesville 8 but also for the 
organization itse If. For despite what the judge 
and the government said * it was a political trial 
and the organization itself * as well as the 8 de- 
fendants* was on trial, like the many previous 
conspiracy trials * this one was formulated as an 
attempt to destroy and discredit an active movement 
organization . , And the government had been espec- 
ially aggreeive in its prosecution be causae WAW/- 
WSO has been particularly successful in reaching 
many people who haven't been affected by the anti- 
war movement. 

From a handful of veterans in 196?* WAW/WSO 
has grown into an organization working in local 
areas ail over the country as well as around U.S. 
bases in other parts of the world.. The following 
is an interview with John "Gunny" Mm grave* the 
Great Plains Regional Coordinator (which covers r 
south Dakota* North Dakota* Nebraska* Kansas and 
Western Missouri) of the organization, 

"I've been regional coordinator for nearly 2 
years. .I'm very tired— I've been at this full time 
ever since it got into this. And I wouldn 't trade 
it for anything in the world. It's real and the 
people in this organization are real. By far* 
some of the most courageous people I have ever met'.'] 

COULD YOU TALK ABOUT YOUR BACKGROUND? 

I was an organizational child. I was in the 
Cub Scouts and the Boy Scouts up through being an 
Eagle Scout. I was president of my Methodist Youth 
Group at church and a member of Youth for Christ. 

All of these organizations had a great deal to do 
with my enlisting in the Marine Corps atthe age of 
17. Ify parents had to sign papers for me to go— 
it’s like getting a note from you mother to go Rill. 
Eleven of us joined Ifrom my high.ischool. 

All these groups I belonged to were pushing 
this- -that you .can kill a Commie for Christ and it 
will he OSK. 

I'd been raised to be someone who stands up for 
what they believe in and is willing to take risks an 
and be up front about it. So I thought it was ray 
duty to defend my family, loved ones and my country. 

I enlisted with the idea that I was "fighting 
them there so I wouldn't have to fight them here." 

I enlisted in February 1966. It wasn't long 
since the Gulf of Tonkin. I*t was, in fact', ' a big 
war for the United: States^:: Growing oup listening 
to my father and the TV about WOtld War II, the 
whole atmosphere that was inside my guts was "this 
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is a war and now is the time for all good men to 
ome to the aid of their country." 

Plus I was a young American male after my 
manhood and I had been raised to believe that one 
way to become a man was to become a warrior. And 
the Marine Corps was building men, according fio 
their publicity. I volunteered fof Vietnam, I was 
afraid they wouldn't send me. As soon as 1 volun- 
teered* they sent me. 

In Vietnam, my job was walking point. The 
point man is the first man out*- Life expectancy 
isn't very good. I was in combat for 11 months and 
17 days. I was wounded three times in action. I 
was decorated for valor. My third wound perman- 
ently disabled me. 

I was machinegunned through my chest .1 have 
a lot of damage in my insides. I lost a lot of my 
use of my left arm and left lung, two ribs, muscle 
and nerve damage, all through the chest and back. 

I had '• just turhed 19. 

Then 1 spent the next 17 months in a Naval 
hospital being treated for my last wounds. 

Everything I did in Vietnam — my whole exist- 
ence there -—revolved around one thing- -the total 
destruction of human life and property. My unit 
never took any prisoners. So I was involved in the 
destruction of unarmed people. 

I always considered myself a very moral human 
being-? I have principles. But they had me so well 
convinced that these people were not human beings 
that I could do anything to them and not feel badly 
about it because they were just "gooks" or "slopes" 
or dd inks" or "zips". It was never a Vietnamese 
man or a Vietnamese woman or a Vietnamese child. 

It was a "gookV It was a ,! "female gook" or a 
"little gook". But it was never a person., And 
we dealt with them as such. 

All the time I was in the hospital, I was vol- 
unteering to go back to Vietnam. I wanted to be 
with other Marines who were fighting because I 
felt what we used to call in the hospital , the sur- 
vivor obligation. I was alive so my experience was 
needed to help- keep other: people alive. 

Another reason was that I didn't feel comfort- 
able doing anything else. Combat's what I knew, 
been trained for, it's where I gained my self-re- 
spect, my image of myself because that was my jiob 
and I missed it somewhat. 

I gotout of the hospital after 17 months. When 
they sent me home as a permanently disabled veteran, 
they retired me, I was begging them to let me 
stay in and be a career Marine .1 had been in 
since I was 17 and I was afraid to get out. 

HOW DID YOU CHANGE YOUR IDEAS ABOUT THE WAR? 

It was a long, long involved process. It started 
with the nightmares (I have nightmares all the time 
so ito living with Vietnam all the time every night). 
Every time I take a deep breath I feel Vietnam be- 
cause I have pains from my wounds. 

Later on when I was in the hospital, I started 
thinking like a human being because I was away from 
the situation and got some hindsight. 

Once you begin to think again like a rational 
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humaS being, you look back and you think, "God damn, 
why did I do that? Why did I listen to that man 
when he said 'Kill them.'? Why did I kill them? 

Why didn't I say, 'Well what for? Fuck it, let 
them go.'?" I never asked any questions. I was 
just a lousy private, then a PFC, then a lance cor- 
poral, then a corporal. But I always assumed that 
the guy over me knew what the fuck he was talking 
about. I was a Marine and Marines did what they 
were told. And besides, he was just a gook, he 
wasAtt a person, it wasn't like I was talking about 
a human being. 

It was a long process of thinking and reading 
and arguing with people that changed my ideas about 
the war. They were people who must have walked a- 
way thinking they had failed dramtically about chang- 
ing my mind about the war when actually they had 
planted the seeds that would, in fact, put me where 
I'm at today. 

But the things that finally popped my cork were 
two issues. One was the trial of Lt. Calley. I'll 
stand up and say "Free Lt. Calley" any day in front 
of anybody. It's notebe cause I think Lt. Calley 
isn't guilty- -because he's guilty, so am I and so is 
every other grunt who went to Vietnam and used his 
rifle. I think that Lt. Calley was crucified for the 
sins of this nation and I'll never forgive that. 
Theyrshould have bung U s all— including the Presi- 
dents— because that's what Nuremberg was all about. 


kids die. - 0*:V?\ J 

I studied the involvement of America in the 
war. I studied our own documents -anet publications 
by anyone considered to be "the enemy"— but our own 
government., I realized that in fact it wasn't a 
mistake, it was in fact a plan and there were cer- 
tain things they hoped to accomplish. Then I heard 
about VVAW. 

i Iih not sure that people realize the significance 
of an organization' like' WAV. You have veterans 
standing up and saying "My God, the war is wrong'.' 

For a veteran to say tfchat after he 's been in combat , 
he has to say, "Man, not only did I kill people 
but I killed for nothing." 

I was raised to believe that if you kill for 
nothing, that 's murder. People have got to realize 
that when someone who's been in combat stands up 
he's had to say, "They mlde^a murderer’icirutrof mel!--- 
that's not easy to admit, ,'t. 

And then there ' s another basic admission that ' s 
difficult tq make. In 1967, in the DMZ we were in 
combat a lot-sometimes over 300 Americans were kil- 
led in a week. So you had toadmit that your best / 
friends, the people you loved more than anybody 
else, died for nothing. You remembered they died 
believing (though they may have been screaming for 
their mothers or for God) but they died believing 
and you knew they died living a 1 lie. 


1 had been talking about search-and- destroy 
missions where we wiped out villages, in 1968 when 
I was coming home from the hospital on convalescent 
leaves. They were having me speak at churches in my 
home town, school classes and community organizations. 
People knew about it long before 1970 when they 
tried Lt. Calley. It was like the nation was saying 
"It's OK, we can go on killing now because we've 
got tjie killer. The killer. Now we can go on com- 
mitting murder." It angered me even before I had 
taken an anti-war stand. 


Then there's another issue that has to be faced 
and that's if you're disabled. I was 19 years old 
and they told me I was going to be crippled, that I 
wasn't going to be the same young man X had grown 
up like and that all the plans that I had made were 
in fact going tobe changed with two bursts of mach- 
ine gun fire. It really hurt me when 1 had to look 
at myself and say, "This was such a waste because 
it was for nothing," 

YOU WE BEEN IN VVAW FOR THREE YEARS, HOW HAS 


The second thing that influences me was the in- 
vasion of Cambodia and the murders at Kent and Jack- 
son. I was flabbergasted when Cambodia was invaded 
because I thought Nixon said we were getting out and 
for him to get out of Vietnam by getting' into Cam- 
bodia made no sense. It was like me driving from 
Arlington, Va, to Washington DC by way of Los Angel- 
es. To say it was to end the war quicker would be 
like me saying I was just dropping into LA fo get 
a pack of cigarettes. 

;; I thought, what an idiot son of a bitch, what's 
he trying to do with my people . My people were the 
grunts, the kids who were carrying rifles and get- 
ting their legs blown off, the. kids who were para- 
lyzed and being shot to death and dying screaming 
for their parents. V 

I was really angry and then the students were 
murdered. When we found out that they hadn't fired 
on the guardsmen, it blew my mind. I thought, "My 
God, we brought this war home and we're murdering 
our own children." 

Suddenly weeks later it struck me how insane 
that was because I hadn't been concerned about the 
Vietnamese children I watched die and what had 
shocked me into being anti-war was watching my own 
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THE ORGANIZATION CHANGED IN THE AREA YOU'RE IN IN 
THOSE THREE YEARS? WHAT KIND OF STUFF HAVE YOU 
BEEN INVOLVED IN? 


When I first joined the organization, we were 
just antiwwar. And I was into super-non-violence be- 
cause it was right after I'd come to the realiza- 
tion that -the things f had done had really been crim- 
inal. I wanted to shove that part of me out of my 
life. I wanted to become super-non-violent and al- 
most super-irrelevant, basically. I had isolated 
myself from everyone. I was coming from a very re- 
ligious, philosphical position. 

So we were really anti-war and we were doing 
war crimes testimony, trying to bring the terror 
and the real horror of the war in Vietnam home. It 
really reached the/ American people. It gave an idea 
of what the war was like but it didn't give them an 
idea of what the war was about. 

As time went on, we realized you just simply 
can't approach the war from this point and hope to 
really educate the public. This is only one aspect, 
one level. So I began to study, I began to read up 
on the history of Vietnam because I was doing a 
great deal of public speaking . As I read, 1 began 
finding put that the farthest things from the truth 
jsas that the war was a mistake. I found out that it 
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*was planned and I found out that it was part of a 
system and that the war wasn’t really the issue or 
the problem but it was a symptom of the problem, In- 
dochina was just one example of hundreds in the his- 
tory of this nation, one example of over a score 
that are taking place right now. 

The other thing that we realized was that the 
issues that we were expounding upon in our work were 
really empty words if we weren't dealing with the 
problems that were here at home. Problems like drug 
addiction among veterans, psychological problems 
of veterans (things that I have) called PVS or Post 
Vietnam Strugg le , 

So we began to address these issues and see how 
we could become more community oriented. We got 
involved in service probjects that could actually of- 
fer something to someone to show people that WAW 
was more than ju$t a sewing circle of vets who like 
to talk about things — it's people who have the guts 
to get out on the street and deal with the problem. 

When I say get out on the street, I don't mean 
what the government would like you to think, pulling 
out machine guns like we did in Vietnam. It means 
trying to help someone get through a very ugly ex- 
istance that this nation, this government, this econ- 
omic system has forced down their throats. 

In St. Louis, WAW was involved in sandbagging 
the dikes during the flood. We helped in food drives 
when there was an emergency. 

People see that and they see we're on the lev- 
el. I feel that we should always be up front- -that 
we do things. That we talk while we're doing them 
and do while we're talking them. 

One of the best examples in my region is Cairo, 
Illinois. Cairo has been involved in a class war 
which is defined along color lines- -black and white 
— for over 4 .years . For over 2 1/2 years, we've 
been running supplies to the black community in 
Cairo, supporting their economic boycott. I can't 
count how man convoys we've h#d down there, they've 
been so majky-- food, clothing, medical supplies, toys, 
anything that they need we take down. We felt that 
tftese people and the organization- -Black United 
Front — were addressing an issue that was paramount 
to the American people--institutionalized racism 
and the use of an economic system to keep racism 
alive. 

We saw it fostered against our own brothers 
there — the men we went through combat with. If 
they went back to towns like Cairo they were sudden- 
ly nothing but a nigger. These young men, who had 
come When their nation had called for them, even 
though their nation way lying to them, were treated 
as less then human. 

Another example of how this organization has 
matured is through the issue of amnesty. My region 
is one of the centers for amnesty education mater- 
ials. We're putting out bumper stickers, pamphlets, 
and I do a lot of speaking about amnesty. 

Amnesty is related to the system that caused 
the war in Indochina and is waging the war right now. 
We have made sure that people didn't make the mis- 
take of thinking that amnesty was just for the col- 
lege boys who were unable to get a CO, In fact, am- 


nesty is for the young men in the service who some 
people call deserters and we called Sself-retired 
veterans" and even more thantthat is for the young 
veterans who have a less than honorable discharge. 
What we're beginning to do is really address the 
issues of military service and the political ram- 
ifications of service in a time of war When many 
people are against the war. 

I speak whereeverl can get in. I asked them, 
ndo,you tfow^,With allcthe evidence that's come in, 
believe that this war was right? Do you believe 
anything was accomplished? For themost part people 
do say that they think it was a waste. Then if they 
oppose amnesty, they're punishing somebody for being 
right before they were. This is the whole thing— 
pointing out to people their basic inconsistencies 
and hypocrisies when they deny amnesty- -total , un- 
iversal , unconditional amnesty to those people who 
had the courage and the brains not to become in- 
volved or if they were like many of my friends, 
not to go back or to simply resist and be discharged 
less than honorably. 

The most common argument I get is "Listen, if 
you grant amnesty, it will be a slap in the face of 
those young men, like yourself, who went to Vietnam'.' 

When people tell me that, I get really impat- 
ient. It'll never be a slap in my face or a stain 
on my honor or especially on those 56,000 American 
children that died fighting. The only thing which 
stains that is what we did to the Indochinese poops 
people. But nothing else cpftfd do that. 

Amnesty is the most basic ingredient to redem- 
ption that this nation has. Without amnesty, we'll 
diexin our own vomit, we'll drown in our own filth, 
our own excrement because we're wallowing in it 
now, trying to convince ourselves that we don't 
really stink. Amnesty is the key to facing whatiin 
fact happened, to the admissionethat it was wrong 
arid is thefirst step to repairing our nation and 
our own image. 

I don'ttsee how we can ever have a comfortable 
image of ourselves as long as we're forcing those 
people who had the courage to say no, to live in 
exile, to live undergrourid, keeping them down, try- 
ing to destroy them so we won't have to listen to 
their witness. 

The Indochinese people have shown us that 
you can'tkill a witness, you cannot kill an idea. 

WHAT KIND OF STUFF ARE YOU INVOLVED IN IN POST- 
VIETNAM STRUGGLE? 

Wei’ re doing a lot of studying right now be- 
cause we want to set up rap groups like they have 
in WAW all over the country. That's the first step 
ii conquering PVS. 

It was WAW that brought PVS out- -it wasn't 
the Veteran's Administration, it wasn't the Nixon 
Administration. We in WAW knew that we had a lot 
of problems. So we got together and tried to deal 
with the problems ourselves and found out that there 
were lots of people who were having these problems 
We made the nation face up to thefact that this 
filthy war has done more than wound our bodies . You 
can come home without a scratch on you outside and 
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"WITHOUT TRIAL BY JUDGE OR JURY;" INTERNMENT IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

An LNS Book Review by Richard Trench 

Internments by John McGuffin, Anvil Books. Available 
from RisMlggFree , 197 Kings Cross Road , London , WCl, 
England , and available from Anvil Books, Tralee, 
county Kerry, Ire land. 

"In the early hours of Monday 9 August, Ififl, I 
was kidnapped from my bed by armed men, taken away 
and held as a hostage for five and a half weeks. It 
was not Uruguay, Brazil, Greece or Russia. It was 
ip the United Kingdom, an hour’s flight from London. 

I was in Belfast." 

So John McGuffin, a Prostestani with Republican 
and socialist sympathies, describes his own exper- 
iences, of Internment. McGuffin was one of the lucky 
ones, he was quickly released. Some were interned 
for over two years . 

Internment was the traditional weapon of Northern 
Ireland’s Unionist Government to smash subsersives. 

It had been used successfully in the past, and there 
was every reason that it should be successful this 
time, too. 

Tjie right-wing in Northern Ireland was pressing 
for it, but fchermore liberal ministers in Westminster 
opposed it. Eventually the right-wingers, notably 
Brian Faulkner, Unionist Prime Minister at the time, 
go their way. 

Internment in Northern Ireland, the imprisoning 
of any man or woman, without the requirement of tri- 
al by judge or jury, is sanctioned by the Special 
Powers Act. "There were nine sections in the orig- 
inal bill, and 30 regulations," writes McGuffin. 

"Under these, the [Northern Irish] Minister of Home 
Affairs can arrest without trial or warrant, intern 
without trial, prohibit the holding of coroner's in- 
quests, flog, execute, use dispostions of witnesses 
as ’evidence' without requiring them to be present 
for cross-examination or rebuttal, destroy buildings, 
requisition land or property, ban any organization, 
be it political, social or trade, and prohibit meet- 
ings, publications and gramophone records." 

Worse still, it permitted the Minister of Home 
Affairs to make or alter any regulation he "thinks 
necessary for the maintenance of order." 

When internment did come to Northern Ireland 
it was a failure. A list of over five hundred names 
on it Was drawn up. Of these only 120 were Irish 
Republican Army (IRA) men. The rest were either 
sympathizers, "fellow-travellers," or socialists. 

When the soldiers came to arrest them, nearly half 
were "away for the weekend." 

"Within days," Mcguffin writes, "Unionist min- 
isters, were claiming a fantastic success -- a lie 
that subsequently caused them great embarrassmant^ 
Faulkner claimed 80 IRA officers arrested; the Brit- 
ish GOC [General Officer Commanding] claimed 70% of 
terrorists on the wanted list. 

"The claims could not have been much further 
from the truth. Of the 160 men in Crumlin [prison 
in Belfast] no more than eighty had anything to do 
with the IRA, and of these no more than four were 


rest of the internees were politi cal opponents 
of the Unionists --like the People's Democracy 
and the Northern Ireland Civil Rights Association 
members, old retired IRA ex-internees, militant 
trade unionists, public speakers, and in some 
cases, people held on mistaken identities." 

Many of those arrested were later to be 
tortured. Torture and brutality, writes McGuffin 
are emotional words, but in Northern Ire Ihnd, they 
are honest words. Suspects were beaten, thrown 
out of helicopters, given electric shock treat- 
ment bn the testicles, and forced onto their fours 
and made to repeat "I am a gopd dbg, you are my 
master," to therinterrogatbrs . 

The worst was yet to come. Certain men were 
selected out and hooded. "White sound," a mind- 
disorienting noise, was fed into their ears, 
and they suffered hallucenat ions. This went on 
for six days. 

Paddy Joe McClelan, an Offici.il Republican, 
wrote movingly of his memories of these psychol- 
ogical tortures. "I was then taken to what I 
can only guess was another room, and was made to 
stand with my feet wide apart and my hands against 
the wall. During all this time I could hear a 
low droning noiWe, which sounded to me like an 
electric saw or something of that nature. 

"This continued for what I can Only describe 
as an infinite period of time. I stood there 
arms against the Wall , feet wide apart . My arms , 
legU, back and head began to ache. I perspired 
freely, the noise and the! heat were terrible. My 
circulation had stopped, I flexed my arms; to start 
blood flowing again. 

"They struck me several times on the hands, 
ribs, kidneys, and my kneecaps were kicked.. My 
hood-covered head was banged against the wall.... 
During this time certain petribds were blank 
fatigue, mental and physical, overwhelmed me; 

I collapsed several times only to be beaten and 
pulled to my febt again and once more pushed, 
spread-eagled against the wall. Food, water, the 
opportunity to relieve my bowels were denied me. 

I had to urinate and defecate in my suit, I col- 
lapsed again." 

Some of the internees were taken to Long 
Kesh, "a grim place" said Harold Wilson. McGuffin 
recounts vividly what it was like to have lived 
there. "At night the glare of the searchlights 
reflected off the rooves was blinding. The dogs 
howled. The soldiers banged their batons monot- 
onously on the walls of the huts to prevent sleep. 
Small wonder some men cracked up." 

Others went to the supposedly "escape-proof" 
Maidstone prison ship in Belfast Harbor. A third 
group was seat to Magilligan, a bleak prison camp 
nn the northern shore of Ireland. 

"Escape was on everyone* sraftmrid, especially 
with County Donegal [in the Republic of Ireland] 
so near, just across Louch Foyle [river] . The 
only attempted escape however, was a spontaneous 
one, as four Officials who, on their second day in 
the camp, took advantage of a power- cut to go over 
the wire 


senior officers (none of these the top men.l The 
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It wasn't only in Magilligan that the internees 
were thinking of escape. In November 1971, nine 
men, dressed in football clothes escaped from Crum- 
lin Road Prison in Belfast. Two weeks later, two 
top Provisionals madfe their escape. On January 9, 
1972, three tunnels were discovered in Crumlin. 
Prisoners were moved to the "escape -proof" MaMstone, 

Then on January 17, the impossible happened. 

"This was the most bizarre of all escapes. The 
men had been watching the tide for weeks, trying 
to guage it. Tin cans were tossed out, and their 
movements checked. The antics of a young seal were 
observed. Finally, the men were ready to go. But- 
ter had been collected from food parcels and, dur- 
ing the evening recreation period, 5 p^clobk, the 
men smeared themselves all over wifeh butter as a 
precaution against the cold. 

"Then they daubed on boot polish, and clad for 
the most part only in football shorts or pajamas, 
they cut the bar on the porthole with a fret saw and 
slipped through . 

"Meanwhile, their comrades chatted to the over- 
confident guards. No escape was expected and vig- 
ilance was slack. After all, armed guards on the 
deck manned searchlights, the water around the ship 
was full of barbed wire, and it was also far too 
cold for anyone to survive in. 

"Undaunted, the men clambered down the Maid- 
stone^s steel hawser and entered the water. Sever- 
al of them were cut by the barbed wire but all suc- 
ceeded in struggling through it... In single file 
they slowly swam the 400 yards through the bitterly 
cold water to the shore. It took them twenty min- 
utes. Then the first hitch occured.. .the men had 
landed in thev /wrong spot. 

"Resourceful as ever, they reverted to the 
standby plan. Peter Rogers, in his soaking under- 
ware, emerged from cover and approached Queens Road 
bus terminus. A startled busdriver, havingga cup 
of tea, was asked! for the loan of his great coat. 
Rogers explained that he had fallen in. The driver 
lent him his coat and set out for his run back to 
the City Hall. The men, tired and freezing, waited 
until the bus returned at 6:30 pm. The driver went 
into the security office, presumably to report the 
incident and the 'loan' of his coat. 

"As he entered the seven men broke cover. Rog- 
ers, who before inteimijient had been a bus driver, 
leapt into the cab and drove off as the others piled 
in.... The security guards, perhaps too astonished 
at the sight of semi -nude black men, did not fire. 

The bus headed for Verrier Street in the Markets 
area across the bridge. It was soon picked up by 
an army lan drover, but the soldiers were not fool- 
hardy enough to pursue it right into the heart of 
this Staunch Republican area. Instead they alerted 
the local regiment, the Royal Horse Artillery. 

"Colonel Tony Budd appeared in front of the 
TV cameras that evening to inform an alarmed pub- 
lic that everything was tinder control. The escap- 
ers were surrounded in the area and could not get 
away. This caused some amusement to the "Magnif- 
icent Seven" (as they were instantly named) who 
were by then sitting in a drinking club in a com- 
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pletely different part of the city, watching 
the Colonel on TV. 

"In fact they had been no more than three 
minutes in the Markets. Word of their arrival 
had spread instantly through the grapevine and 
people had flocked into the narrow little streets 
bringing them clothing and two get-away cars. 

They were clear before the soldiers arrived." 

The right-wing was furious at the escape. 

Said William Beattie, of the Democratic Unionist 
Party, in Stormont Parliament: "The minister's 

attitude that the internee ber given h uma n treat- 
ment only insults this House because they are 
not human, they are sub-human." 

More escapes followed. Three weeks later, 
Francis McGuigan, a Provisional, walked out of 
Long Kesh, through the main door. He was the 
first to escape from the camp. 

McGoffin's book INTERNMENT is well written, 
wellresearched and witty. It is such a relief 
that the person to tell of these incredible hap- 
penings after Internment was introduced in North- 
ern Ireland is a good writer. The subject matter 
is too raw, too vital, for us to be satisfied 
with less. He also has political sense. Escapes 
succeeded,not just because of the bravado and 
ingenuity of theiintemees, but because they had 
the support of the people behind them. 

'fThe Civil resistance campaign, in conjunc- 
tion with the IRA's military campaign, proved to 
be a combination with which the Unionist Govern- 
ment could not cope . They had fifty years of 
uninterrupted rule and had become stiltified and 
inflexible. The Resistance campaign did not end 
Internment, but it helped to bring down Stormonjt. 

"Even more important, with its Resistance 
Councils, it gave many people, for the first time 
in their lives, the chance to see that they could 
'seize the time'; that they could exercise a very 
real control over their jobs, their streets, their 
areas . 

"Internment has brought the people together 
and made them see the need for organizing from 
the grass-roots up, instead of relying on tradi- 
tional 'leaders!' Certainly many people will 
never be the same againsafter their involvement 
in the antiinternment campaign. They have changed." 
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THOSE WHO TAKE THE MEAT FROM. THE TABLE 


Teach contentment. 

Those for whom the taxes are destined 
Demand sacrifice. 

Those who eat their fill speak to the hungry 
Of wonderful times to come. 

Those who lead the country into the abyss 
Call ruling too difficult 
For ordinary men. 

--Bertolt Brecht 
translated by H.R. Hays 
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‘ :*'CLE AN"i. BOMBS FOR THE NEW ACTION ARMY: 

;TACTI CAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS READIED FOR EUROPE 

/■ . by Michael El are 

Pacific News Service /LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (PNS/LNS) — As the Army at- 
tempts to restore its morale and fighting effective- 
ness after the trauma of Vietnam, U.S. ground forces 
are fe$ihg reshaped into a "New Action Army" that 
will* emphasize machines rather than men. With the 
expiration:; of the draft and initiation of an all- 
volunteer force. Army strength has been cut in half 
and many combat units deactivated. 

To compensate for these manppwere cutbacks, 
Pentagon officials plan to acquire a new generation 
of highly lethal weapons systems. "Our smaller Army 
will not be able to match potential enemies man for 
man and weapon for weapon in manyllikely areas of 
deployment," Chief of Staff General Creighton Abrams 
exp lained re cent ly . 

f'What we need," he said, "is the qualitative 
edge that will provide our smaller forces with the 
combat advantage necessary to insure success." Al- 
though Abrams confined his discussion of the "qual- 
itative edge" to conventional tahks and missiles, 
there is evidence that the Defense Department has 
expanded this concept to include the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

Tactical nuclear weapons, or "tac-nukes," were 
first introduced into the Army arsenal in the 1950's, 
when Pentagon strategists predicted an imminent Sov- 
iet invasion of Western Europe. Recognizing that 
NATO's ground troops could never halt a determined 
Savifl ground attack. President Eisenhowerc author- 
ized the deployment of over 7,000 "small" nuclear 
warheads (primarily designed for 155mm. and 8 inch 
howi-fiaers) in Europe to compensate for Russia's ad- 
vantage in manpower. 

These munitions, each providing an explosive 
fore? equivalent to 1,000 to 100,000 tons of TNT, 
were ostensibly designed to destroy enemy troop con- 
centrations and logistics bases in the event of a 
conventional ground attack. 

There is no real dividing line between "strat- 
egic" nuclear weapons (which are normally targeted 
at an enemy's key cities and industrial centers) and 
"tactical'* weapons (many of which are more powerful 
than the atom bombs dropped on Japan during World 
War IT. • But the use of tac-nukes as an alternative 
to all-out thermonuclear warfare gained some plausi- 
bility in the writings of Henty Kissinger, then a 
professor at Harvard, and defense strategist Herman 
Kahn. 

Most analysts, however, were never convinced 
that a nuclear exchange between U.S. and Soviet 
forces could be limited to a tactical level, and 
thus little real effort was made to expand the U.S. 
tactical nuedear arsenal in the I960' s . 

( As an alternative to nuclear warfare. Presi- 
dent Kennedy adopted the policy of Flexible Response 
with its call for expanded U.S. ground combat capa- 
bility. After eight years of stalemate in Vietnam, 
however, the Flexible Response doctrine has been 
rejected by most military analysts, Who now call for 
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a return to a nuclear-oriented defense policy. " . 

Since the use of strategic nuclear weapons 
has been ruled out by a series of treaties and 
agreements, the Nixon Administration plans to dev- 
elop an enhanced tactical nuclear capability to 
compensate for reductions in U.S. ground strength. 
These troop reductions are considered a prerequi- 
site for any East-West agreement on mutual force 
withdrawals in Europe. 

The Administration's call for accelerated 
development of tactical nuclear weapons was con- 
tained in President Nixon's 1973 "State of the 
World" address delivered on May 3. Nixon argued 
that we need to acquire tac-nukes now in case a 
potential enemy considers using them against us 
sometime in tfeefifiuture . 

As explained by the President , "The threat 
of alleOfct nuclear response involving the cities 
of both sides might not be as credible a deterrent 
as it was in the 1960 's. An aggressor, in the un- 
likely event of nuclear war, might choose to em- 
ploy nuclear weapons selectively and in limited 
numbers for limited objectives." 

Summingiiup, the President stated: "Lack of 

flexibility on our part could tempt an aggressor 
touuse nuclear weapons in a limited way in a crisis. 

If the United States has the ability to use its 
forces in a controlled way, the likelihood of a 
nuclear response would be more credible ." 

Before HuS. tactical nuclear weapons can be 
made more "credibleV theMdministration mast re- 
duce the stigma attached to the use of thermonu- 
clear weapons. The surest way of doing this, in 
the Pentagon's view, is to develpp "cleapirv" 
smaller bombs with low radioactive fallout. "That's 
probably what you have to do," Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird told reporters in 1972. "You have to 
move in that direction." 

According to the New York Times? the Pentagon 
is working on a high-priority effort to design 
"suppressed radiation" weapons which convert neutrons 
into blast effect, thus markedly reducing fallout. 

"With little fuss or fanfare," the Times re r o a 
ported in 1972, "from $10 to $20 million a year has 1 
been channeled into research and development on a va- 
riety of smaller, 'cleaner' weapons." 

The smaller nuclear warheads described by Laird 
could be carried by F-lll fighterbombers or the Army's 
new Lance 'guided missile. Lance is a liquid fuel 
surface*to-surface missile with a 75 mile range. 

One; army- battalicmi in West Germany may already be e- 
quipped with the Lance system. Although precise ship- 
ping dates are not known, reliable reports indicate 
that tac-nukes will be shipped to Germany for even- 
tual use with Lance . 

Since atomic weapons are built and budgeted 
through the Atomic Energy Commission rather than by 
the Department of Defense, few persons in govern- 
ment are aware of this tactical nuclear build-up. 
Senator Stuart Symington, acting Chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee , was ^’Shocked" to 
learn of the magnitude of the buildup. 

"Millions and millions of dollars," he reported, 
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have been earmarked for procurement of new tacti- 
cal nuclear munitions for U.S. forces in Europe. 

During a routine shearing of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee this spring, then-Sec- 
retary of Defense Elliot Richardson expressed 
total ignorance of the Army's new atomic weapons 
program. He stated that the matter of tactical 
nuclear weapons "had not come within my purview" 
during the time he headed the Pentagon. 

In the coming months, the United States, 

NATO, and the Warsaw Pact nations are expected 
to agree on a timetable for "mutual and balanced 
'force reductions" in Central Europe. For most 
people, the withdrawal of U.S. ground troops : 
from Europe will be seen as another step on the 
road to a stable and peaceful world. 

In the view of one qualified military analyst 
yst, however, "If such a move is accompanied by 
increasing U.S. dependence on tactical nuclear 
weapons, the progress towards peace may well be 
nullified." 

-30- 
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CONGRESSIONAL TESTIMONY REVEALS ILLEGAL 
POISON GAS WAS USED BY US AIR FORCE IN VIETNAM 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Hydrogen ey an idle , one of the 
world's deadliest gases, was used by the U.S. Air 
Force in Vietnam, according to recently released 
information. The same gas Was used iir the Nazi 
death ovens and in gas chamber executions in Cali- 
fornia. 

This previously hidden fact was revealed by 
former Air Force Sergeant Steve Hawkins, who was 
in Vietnam form 1971 to 1972. Since his discharge, 
Hawkins has testified to Congressional committes 
about the use of the poisonous gas and various oth- 
er tactics that he witnessed while in Vietnam. 

Hydrogen cyanide (HCN) is considered 50 times 
more dangerous than carbon monoxide and is prohib- 
ited by the Geneva Convention. The Air Force tries 
to avoid this ban by dropping bombs of two differ- 
ent chemicals that combine when they hit and cause 
a chemical reaction which creates the hydrogen cy- 
anide. 

"My superior," said Hawkins, "said that we 
could combine certain other chemicals which are 
technically legal under the Geneva Conventions by 
themselves but which can make poison gas when Used 
in combination. In that way, he said, we can con- 
ceal the fact that we are using poison gas and if 
anyone accuses us of this, we cap point to the chem- 
ical agents we're using and say, 'See, these are 
not poisonous chemical agents.'" 

Hawkin' s testimony before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee was corraborated by another 
veteran, Bill Amos, who had been a weapons special- 
ist in Vietnam. 

--30-- 

(Thanks to the Guardian for this information) 

September bills are on the way. Please help out. 
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UFW PICKETING HITS ililNE. .VJNXABDS': 

GALLO, FRANZIA TARGETED 

by Bob Barber 
LIBERATION News Service 

Livingston, California (LNS) --As the table 
grape strike in northern San Joaquin Valley winds 
down and the nationwide grape boycott fcxpands , 
tie focus of the United Farmworkers battle against 
California's agribusiness corporations has shift- 
ed north to the wine grape fields. 

Several hundred striking farmworkers have 
been picketing these fields in the Livingston- 
Stockton area for seven weeks, but the beginning 
of the grape harvest itself in past two weeks has 
increased the intensity of the strike. The targets 
are E.§J. Gallo Winery and Franzia Brothers 
Winery, the largest and eighth largest wine: comp- 
anies in the country, respectively. The strikers 
are demanding that the companies repudiate con- 
tacts signed earlier this summer with the Teams ; 
sters Union, and renew their contracts with the UFW. 

On August 29, more than .sixty workers were 
arrested outside Livingston when they attempted 
to enter Gallo fields and talk to strikebreaking 
workers. Several were injured inttec®sn.cOimterj’with 
Gallo security guards and Merced County Sherriff's 
deputies . 

The outcome of the Gallo and Franzia strikes 
is crucial to the UFW, because the union's confe 
tracts with other large wine companies such as 
Almaden, Christian Brothers and United Vintners 
expire late this year or early next year. These 
-companies seem to be waiting to see the direction 
that Gallo andclFranzia take before deciding on 
their own course of action . 

The two companies are major political and 
economic powers in Central California. Gallo alone 
produced more than one-third of the wine sold in 
the US, more than twice as much as its nearest 
competitor. Each company, however, owns only a 
very small proportion of the grapes it uses to 
make its wine and buys the rest from smaller grow- 
ers, who they exercise tight control over. Gallo 
buys 88% of its grapes, and ’Franzia 93%. This ar- 
rangement also helps shield the companies from 
strikes, because most of the smaller growers are 
nt unionized and continue to provide grapes dur- 
ing this year's harvest. 

"We had hoped in the contract this year not 
nly to renew the Gallo contract but also to be 
able to include under UFW contract a certain per- 
centage of the growers it buys grapes from," said 
Aggie Rose, head of the UFW Livingston office. 

UFW supporters are planning a nationwide 
boycott of Gallo and Franzia wines as a means of 
putting the economic squeeze on the companies. 

Despite extensive attempts! to recruit strike- 
breakers at higher-than-normal wages, both comps, 
ahies are suffering in the fields. Franzia has 
had a daily average of between 12 and 20 workers 
when it needs about 130, and Gallo has had between 
100 and 300 daily when it needs close to 500. 

Gallo recently requested a price hike for its 
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products from the Cost of Living Council, prehaps 
reflecting the pressure of the strike. 

The Franzia strike began July 12, several days 
after the company fired 21 of the 78 year-round 
workers from their pre-harvest pruning, thinning 
and planting work. Seventeen of the 21 were women, 
who have since begun legal action against Franzia 
charging discrimination based on sex. 

The company declared them "incapable" of doing 
the work, despite the fact that all had been works 
ing for at least three months, some for four years. 
Twenty men were immediately hired to take their 
place. 

The firings, according to Maria Elena Serna, 
union organizer in Stockton, were "part of a del- 
iberate attempt by Franzia to harass the union by 
deliberately breaking the terms of the contract 
which explicitly prohibits firing based on sex. 

They wanted to provoke the union into a strike 
after its members had patiently worked for three 
months without a contract waiting for the company 
to enter good-faith negotiations." 

Seventy of the 78 year-round Franzia workers 
are now on strike. On the first day of the actual 
harvest, August 20, several hundred nonunionized 
workers in nearby tomato fields staged a wildcat 
strike which lasted for two days, and joined the 
Franzia picket line in charging onto the fields 
and routing 30 to 35 scabs. 

"We have to go into the fields," one striker 
said afterwards, "because its the only chance we 
can get to talk to the strikebreakers and ask them 
not to break our strike. Most of them are illegals 
(Mexican citizens who do not have work permits), 
and they make them camp deep^h the 4>eabh or almond 
orchards at night and bring them into the fields 
through the back way in the morning. 

"We tell them that we want them not to break 

the strike because we are fighting not just for our- 
selves but for them and all farmworkers , . If we lose 
here, we go back 30 years to when we were almost 
like slaves. 

"They tell us that they have families to sup= 
port and they have to work, but we say that we have 
families too and they can go somewhere else to work 
untij. the strike is over, and then they can come 
back and join us and work here. But we have to get 
together on it." 

f 

In negotiations with the UFW, Franzia has 
demanded that the union hiring hall be eliminated, 
that the company control the pace and method of 
mechanization of the harvest and that the company 
be allowed to spray with pesticides whenever it 
wishes. The UFW is adamantly against all these 
measures, but the Teamster contracts signed a week 
after the strike began accede to them completely. 

Franzia and Gallo are related by marriages of 
the controlling families. Gallo is actually a huge 
complete of related grape, winery, bottle and truck- 
ing companies, all owned by the same family. It is 
one of' the largest privately owned companies in the 
country. 


fo* an estimated $40 million profit before taxes. 

The company and family are extremely secretive 
about internal operations . A high proportion of 
Gallo wines do not even carry the company name 
on the label, but all wines labeled "Modesto, 
GAiffomia" are from Gallo. Among its best sell- 
ing but least Gallo-indentified wines are Boone's 
Farm, Ripple and other "pop wines." 

Gallo also sells a large amount of wine to 
stfch grocery chains as Safeway and Mayfair, which 
sell the wine under their own labels. 

On August 29 strikebreaking workers on their 
way into the fields passed close to chanting UFW 
pickets at Gallo. Several strikebreakers brand- 
ished knives and clubs, and one threw a snake at 
a picketer. At that point fifty strikers tried 
to rush into the field but their efforts were 
broken by Merced County Sheriff's deputies and 
Gallo security guards. 

About 20 strikers were arrested on trespass- 
in g^tharges , and another five for assault. Police 
then declared the picket line an illegal assembly 
and arrested another 40 strikers for failing to 
leave the area. The strikers were taken off in 
police vans to the county jail and a Aocal ware- 
house, shouting and stomping on the floor of the 
vans. 

Aggie Rose of the UFW Livingston office later 
explained why the strikers wanted to talk to the 
strikebreakers. "The strikers are all people who 
have workers for Gallo year after year; many of 
hem are permanent workers and have ..worked and 
lived on Gallo property for 14 or 15 years. Others' 
of the strikers are pickers who coaebbacky year 
after year to pick grapes, and this is the first 
year they weren't able to. 

"For six years they've been represented by 
the UFW, they have felt that they gained many 
benefits like higher wages and better working 
conditions. They could never work under a Team- 
ster contract. It gets very frustrating when 
you see people who have never worked for Gallo 
taking your job away from you. I only recognize 
one worker in the fields now out of 300 who was 
here last year. 

"It takes a long time," she continued, "for 
a whole work force to understand the benefits of 
a union that truly represents the workers, and 
until we're able to win a lot of contracts back 
it's going to be really hard to run successful 
strikes, because there will be people who are 
veyy poor, who have come from Mexico and don't 
have papers, and they will work'; because being 
as poor as they are they feel they can't miss a 
chance to get some money. 

"Also when there's a strike on, Gallo starts 
treating the workers better because there's a 
labor shortage. He's paying well, which is always 
something we had to fight for, to make them treat 
us like human beings. When they get treated well 
like this,it's hard for the people breaking the 
strike to understand what we've gone through and 
how much we have fought so that they could get 
half decentiwages'.' 


Gallo sold 100 million gallons of wine in 1971 
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Ms , Rose also noted that while Gallo was 
treating the strike breakers this way, at the same 
time it was trying to evict the strikers from their 
homes on company property and allowing the sanita- 
tion and water there to deteriorate badly. 

* * * 

In De lano, 500 farmworkers departed in a grape 
boycott caravan on August 31, destined first for 
Phoenix, Arizona. At that point the strikers will, 
fan ottt across the country to 63 cities and the 
grape boycott will move into full; swing. 

It seems clear that picketing will not resume 
in the Delano- Lamont area, where it was halted by 
the union leadership after two strikers were killed 
in mid- Augusts Cesar Chavez has received no res- 
ponse from the Justice Department to his demand for 
federal protection of picketers. But intense pre- 
parations are continuing to send more farmworkers 
to the boycott lines, as well as for the union's 
first national convention in Fresno, September 21- 
23. 

Chavez has indicated that he will meet with 
Teamster Union officials sometime after Labor Day 
to discuss the areas of dispute between the two 
unions. He has always insisted that the major con- 
tradiction in the fields is between workers and the 
companies and not between the UFW and the Teamsters, 
but that talks between the unions cam be useful 
if the Te ams ters approach them seriously. 

Apparently, Chavez has received some kind of 
assurance from AFL-CIO President George Me any that 
Teamster President Frank Fitzsimmons is serious 
when he promises not to enforce contracts the 
Teamsters signed with the powerful Delano grape 
growers last August 9. Fitzsimmons made his second 
such public statement on August 21. 

The union is at a critical juncture now in 
the fight. The strikes of the length of the San 
Joaquin Valley from Coachella to Stockton have sev- 
erely damaged the quality and quantity of the grape 
harvest, and the Teamsters have been forced into a 
temporary retreat. But in the coming months , it is 
the boycott against table grapes and Gallo and 
Franzia wines that may well be the final blow to 
the growers. ( SEE GRAPHICS) 
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in giving their lives they find life, 
in serving, others they lose the fear 
that cripples freedom, 
in reaching for the best in every person 
they make each of us more free , 
in respecting the life of every man mid woman 
they make life more precious for us all. 

--Cesar Chavez 


NINE YEAR-OLD GIRL 1§ .SHOT ? .HAMSSMEajT;, SPREADS 
ON PINE RIDGE RESERVATION : AIM LEADERS ARRESTED 

Rapid City, S.D. (LNS)— A nine-year old girl 
was shot in the eye, August 25, as other Indians 
and supporters of the American Indian Movement (AIM) 
continue to be harassed in the aftermath of the 72- 
day occupation of Wounded Knee this past March and 
April. 

Mary Ann Little Bear, a resident of Wounded 
Knee, lost the use of ;;one of her eyes after an at- 
tack on the house where she was visiting by three 
men identified as working for Tribal President 
Richard Wilson. Militant Indians called for his 
resignation during the Wounded Knee occupation. 

At least one other man has died in a long se- 
ries of violent incidents and harassments that be- 
gan the day the occupation ended when Wounded Knee 
homes were invaded and ransacked by Bureau of Ind- 
ian Affairs (BIA) police. 

"People who disagree with the Wilson government 
became automatic targets of terrorist attacks* they 
continue to be threatened, assaulted, raped, shot, 
and killed," said a spokeswoman for the Wounded Knee 
Legal Defense/Offense Committee. "And the violence 
goes unheeded by the law enforcement authorities 
who work in collusion with the BIA, the FBI and the 
Department of Justice to keep the Wilson government 
in power." 

Recently, Clarence and Vernal Cross, two sup- 
porters of the Wounded Knee takeover , were shot by 
persons recognized as members of Wilson's goon squad 
and employees of the tribal government law enforce- 
ment authorities * The two men and a friend were 
sleeping in a car on the side of a road when amfe 
bushed. Clarence died after spending;- five weeks 
in the hospital, and Vernal was severely injured. 
Vernal's watch-dog was also killed in one shooting 
incident since then. 

And in other recent developments, six nation- 
ally well-known AIM figures have been indicted for 
their part in a demonstration in Custer, S.D. last 
February. The Legal Committee's investigating team 
has also been evicted from the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. These attacks came on the eve of the hearing 
for a preliminary injunction against the FBI haras- 
sment of the Committee and against interference 
with the preparation of an adequate legal defense 
of their clients. 

The demons tr at idn in Custer had'been in prot- 
est of the beating and killing of Raymond Yellow 
Thunder by a group of white men in Gordon , Nebraska. 
Russell Means and Vernon Bellecourt were arrested 
in Winner S.D. Means, who is charged with conspir- 
acy, arson and inciting to riot had his bail set 
at $98,000. He is also out of jail on $75,000 bail 
in connection with the occupation of Wounded Knee. 
He faces a possible combined total of 210 years in 
prison on all the charges. 


%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%’ 


PLEASE REMEMBER TO PAY THOSE SEPTEMBER BILLS, AND 
ANY BACK BELLS YOU MAY HAVE LYING AROUND. NOW IS 
A GOOD TINE TO SEND US ANY BREAD IF YOU CAN. 


Bellecourt was arrested at the hospital bed- 
side of his brother Clyde, who had been shot by an- 
other AIM member, Carter Camp, August 26. He was 
charged with conspiracy and released on $5,000 bond. 

The removal order served to the Legal investi- 
gating team also extended to AIM supporters in the 
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Wounded Knee area as well. "Their removal Is a 
direct result," charged investigation attorney 
Mark Lane, "of their exposure of FBI inaction 
following the shooting of Mary Ann Little Bear. 

It is a guarantee that all future crimes of vio- >. 
lence by the tribal government good aquad will go 
undetected." 

The investigating team collected over twenty 
statements about the shooting and the continual 
harassment of the house around which the shooting 
took place. The FBI, BIA police and the Justice 
Department have yet to take one statement or move 
to curb the nightly attacks. 

Lane and photographer Carolyn Mugar were 
threatened at rifle point, as they were investi- 
gating the case, by Emil Richards, who works for 
Wilsoh. Richards saidl he would kill them if they 
continued their investigation. 

Though there have been widespread press re# 
ports that AIM has charged Carter 0amp with being 
an agent of the FBI after the shooting of Clyde 
Bellecourt, AIM does not consider Camp, whovwas 
active in the leadership of the occupation of 
Wounded Knee, an agent. Russell Means in a tele- 
phone interview, asserted that "Carter Camp is not 
an agent of the FBI, but the incident with Clyde 
is an example of how the government is trying to 
create major divisions in the Indian Movement. 

I have spoken to him and others have spoken to him. 
We think the shooting of Clyde Bellecourt must 
be understood in the context of the conspiracy to 
destroy AIM." 

A legal worker further explained: "Right 

now, there is a concerted effort, and we think it 
is nationwide, on the part of the U.S. government 
to destroy AIM. Effort has been made to give 
people dope, liquor, money and guns in the hope 
of sowing distrust among people out here, and 
thereby dividing the movement." 

* * * 


Wilson driving in front of them slammed on his 
brakes, causl.. -' the. to swerve to keep from hitting 
him. As Rose passed, he pointed what appeared to 
be a pistol at the people in the car. Agnes is the 
sister of Buddy Lamont, one of two Indians killed 
near the end of the occupation of Wounded Knee by 
federal marshalls. 

**Leo White Hawk and his family, who are AIM 
supporters living in cluster housing in Manderson, 

S.D. , have been forced to band together in defense 
against unprovoked attacks by local goon squad 
members. Windows have been broken 9 „■ Woodrow and 
Ann Respects Nothing have been physically beaten, 
and vicious;: threats continue. 

Russell Means has announced his intention to 
run against Richard Wilson in the December tribal 
presidency election. Deploring the violent harass- 
ment of many Pine Ridge residents, Means, who is 
prevented from returning to the reservation by tri- 
bal court order, pledged to "fight for the people's 
right to live in safety and in peace in Wounded Knee 
and throughout the entire Pine Ridge reservation. 

"If I am elected," Means declared, "there will 
be an end to the tribal presidency, an end to the 
tribal constitution and tribal council, amend to 
the BIA and Indian Reorganization Act. Each commun- 
ity will govern itself, and a federation of commun- 
ities Will comprise the sovereign government." 

"Oglala people will govern themselves according 
to our treaty," he said. "Maybe if we are strong 
enough das ^people, little girls won't lose their eyes 
anymore." 

A legal worker in Rapid City has described the 
financial situation in the defense of those involved 
in the occupation of Wounded Knee and subsequent 
events as "absolutely desperate. We need all the help 
we can get. People feel that the future of the In- 
dian movement in the U.S. is on the line right now." 


The legal committee cited a long list of in- 
cidents of harassment on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion sane of which are : 

**0n August 10, a woman was gang-raped and 
burned with a cigarette by five men in Batesland, 
one of whom she recognized as a member of Wilson's 
goon squad . 

**0n May 12, Von Bear Eagle witnessed the 
beating of his step-brother in Rushville, Nebras- 
ka by three known members of Wilson's gang, one 
of whom said that he hated all AIM members. 

**0n May 19, Frank Fools Crow, a traditional 
SioUx chief, and eight others were followed from 
Fools Crow's home in Kyle by three men. As Fools 
Crow stopped the car to get some gas, the three 
men drove up and smashed into his car. 


Please send what you can to: 

Wounded KneW - Legal Defenfee/Offende Corfanfffceen 
P.O. Box 14^ 

Rapid City, S.D. 57701 -30- 

[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3—— — - — • — — — 

still be disabled by your own feelings of anguish of 
what you participated in in Indochina. 

ARE YOU DOING ANYTHING AROUND VA HOSPITALS? 

In a lot of places they are. VVAW has done a lot 
to expose the VAJs inadequacy, ail'd to attack the ad- 
ministration aftd thecGpngress which denies them the 
funds to provide us with adequate care. We've also at- 
tacked tl.j spokesmen for the VA like Donald Johnson 
who stands up and tries to cut the benefits for dis- 
abled Vietnam veteacns and no one else -not disabled 
World War II or disabled Korean War- just Vietnam vets. 


**Severt Young Bear, a staunch AIM member, 
has been intimidated night after night at his 
home, which has been shot at from cars coming : \ 
within 100 yards. Recently his house was ransack- 
ed while he was away. 

**Rose Peoples was driving with Agnes Lamont 
and three others when one of the men working for 
PAGE 10 LIBERATION News Service 


Jonnson acttually admitted that what he said was 
a proposal directly from Nixon. Nixon doesn.it know 
what it's like to scrape throp’gh’/withtltherriaiculously 
small disability payment each month that doesn't even 
come up to haff thesstandard of living. 

I'm 70% disabled and my income is $2400 a year. 
That's a 70% disabled, honorably discharged Marine 
veteran- - that's how much the administration cares. 

~(W§Z ;expecf "me .to rggpect them, j. Jt ill' be Sveold, 4%y> y 

[CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER- ------- 
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TOP RIGHT: Ernest and Julio Gallo, whose TOP LEFT: Map of California wine producers. 

Gallo Winery is one of the nation's 
largest privately-held companies. It 
is the largest wine producer in the 
U.S. and accounts for one-third the 
wine produced. They had an estimated 
$40 million profit (before taxes) 
last year. 

The United Farmworkers, who have been on strike in 
the table grape fields of California for most of the 
summer, have started picketing some of the wine grape 
vineyards. Gallo winery and Frantia Brothers have 
just signed contracts with the Teamsters, instead of 
resigning with the - UFW, Besides picketing, the UFW 
is launching a nation-wide boycott of Gallo and Frazier 
wines, to force .them to sign a UFW, contract . The boy- 
cott is very important because grape-picking 'contracts 
with other wineries are due to expire, in a few months, 

SEE STORY ON PAGE ?. 


MIDDLE LEFT: John Mus grave, Great Plains 
Regional coordinator of VVAW/WSO, 
making a statement to the press during 
the recent WAW trial in Gainesville,. Fla 
SEE THE INTERVIEW WITH HIM ON PAGE: 11.. 
CREDIT: John Berkeley/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Storage tanks at the 
Gallo Winery at Modesto, Calif. 
She caption above. 

See story, page 7. 


BOTTOM LEFT: A California grape picker 
during last years harvest.- 
See caption' above . 

See story, page 7. 
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